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Appy New YEar to all the new 
Story Paraders! I am wishing fun 

to the old ones, too, but I love it espe- 

cially when Santa Claus brings us new 
boys and girls. 

Here are Peterkin and Petunia to say 
hello to you. (Petunia, take your fin out 
of your mouth.) Peterkin looks a little 
battered but that big bandage is only 
the result of a little argument he had 
with Lulu, his pet lobster, over a Christ- 
mas present. 

Of course, that’s Lulu there in the 
corner. You must excuse her back. We 
have never been able to civilize Lulu, 
though, goodness knows, the penglets 
have tried. 
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un Calking 


That Christmas present was one sam- 
ple. You see, Lulu has always slept under 
the back porch in the corner next to the 
garbage can. She likes to look over the 
garbage and carry bits back to her den 
in the damp corner where she snuggles 
up in a coil of old garden hose. 

Last November Petunia crawled un- 
der there and said it was dirty, and Peter- 
kin came home from school with a book 
that said, “Your pets need clean, healthy 
surroundings just as much as you do.” 

So they decided to build Lulu a house 
for a Christmas present. The sides and 
roof were of beaverboard with holes cut 
for windows and Petunia made curtains 
for the windows. The floor was nice, 


















green moss and the furniture, shells. In 
one corner was a plastic box with a 
bucket shower, the kind where you pull 
a cord and the little bucket empties 
water on whoever is under it. It was 
right neat, if I do say it. 

The penglets were proud of it and 
said that when Lulu lived in a nice place, 
they were sure that she would behave 
better. 

Christmas morning came, and the 
penglets presented Lulu with the house. 

She looked it over, crawled around it, 
hooked her big claw in a window and 
tried to pull it over. Then she left it to 
eat some of the decorations on the Christ- 
mas tree. 

“She doesn’t understand yet,” said 
Peterkin. ‘I'll take it out in the back- 
yard and put food in it.” 

So they put the house near the back 
steps and baited it with some leftover 
fish. Lulu went in, dragged the fish out 


Story of the Cover 


“LL race you downhill,” said Bob. 
Marion looked at her new skis. 

“All right,” she said, ““‘but remember, I 
just got these things for Christmas. I’m 
not very good on them yet.” 

The race was on! Suddenly Marion’s 
dog, Trixie, started running too. When 
they reached the bottom of the hill, 
Trixie was waiting for them. 

“Good girl, Trixie! You won—and 
without skis too,”’ said Bob. 

“How about coming home for some 
cocoa and cookies?”’ asked Marion. 

“Let’s go,” said Bob, ‘“‘and we'll give 
Trixie the biggest cookie for winning 
the race.” 
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and began tearing it all to pieces. 

It was then that Peterkin got stern 
with her. “Lulu,” he said, “you are old 
enough to know better. You're going to 
learn to live right.” 

So he shoved her back in the house. 

Lulu went to sleep. 

“See,” cried the penglets, “‘she is get- 
ting used to it.” 

Then they decided to teach her to use 
the shower. They lured her into the plas- 
tic box with another piece of fish and 
pulled the string. The douse of water 
didn’t even make Lulu miss a bite. 

But when the fish was finished, Lulu 
started chewing a window curtain. They 
tried to take it away from her, and she 
stuck her big claw through the window, 
cracking a wall. Peterkin hit her. Lulu 
pulled down the roof and clawed him. 
Now he wears a bandage. 

Well, I always say, let lobsters be lob- 
sters. This is a free country. 


Coming Next Month 


iLLy and Fats are back again, this 
B time on a birthday party-scavenger 
hunt in which Fats Takes the Cake . . 
Learn all about the ins and outs of TV 
transmission in the article Television’s 
Record Non-stop Flight . . . or get your 


_ gang together and have an Alice in Won- 


derland Party for Valentine’s Day... 
Would you know what to do in case of a 
fire, or if you got lost in the woods? 
You'll find all the answers in the Safety 
Quiz... What’s that? It’s cold outside! 


Just switch the scene to the St. Augus- 


tine Alligator Farm and read all about 
Six Thousand Alligators in the Febru- 
ary Story PARADE. 
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PART ONE 
OMEHOw, just looking at Penny, you 
Soaks know she was the sort of little 
girl who was always having adventures. 

She had bright curly red hair, which 
stood out about her head like a shining 
crown. Her reddish-brown eyes had a 
merry twinkle in them, and her brows 
had a way of pointing up in the middle, 
as if she were wondering about some- 
thing very special and might, at any min- 
ute, pop out with a question about what- 
ever-it-was. Penny’s whole name was 
Penelope Anne Sturgis, but everybody 
called her Penny. 

Penny lived in the little town of 
Windham, Vermont. When her birth- 
day came late in September, the town 
was aglow with red maple trees and 
golden oaks. You could smell ripe apples 
everywhere. 
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The Flying 


UMBRELLA 


By ALIcE Cooper BAILEY 
Illustrated by Lois MALoy 


Well, the minute Penny woke up the 
morning of her birthday, she hopped 
right out of bed. It was not yet full day- 
light, and her mother and her brother 
Billie, who was only five years old, were 
still asleep. As soon as she was dressed 
she opened the door, and there, fastened 
in a big bow on the outside knob, was 
the end of a long green satin ribbon with 
the words FOLLOW ME printed above 
it in gold letters. 

Untying the ribbon and winding it 
up around her wrist, Penny trailed it 
through the upstairs hall, down the 
stairs, through the downstairs hall, into 
the dining room, and straight to the 
kitchen door. She heard a strange whim- 
pering on the other side of the door. 
Suddenly it stopped. Right after it came 
a soft, inquisitive “Woof!” 

Penny gave the door a little push. It 
swung wide. And there in the kitchen, 
in the middle of the floor, the other end 
of the ribbon attached to his collar, was 
a black-and-white cocker spaniel puppy. 

“Oh!” gasped Penny with joy. 

The little dog cocked his head at her. 

“Shall we be friends?” his soft dark 
eyes were asking. His bit of a tail began 
to wag furiously. 
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Penny dropped to her knees. The 
puppy scampered straight into her lap, 
wriggling and twisting with joy. Penny 
hugged him and hugged him. 

Then Penny felt something scratch 
her neck, and she noticed the two tiny 
cards tied to the puppy’s collar. 

“From Mother,” said one. 

“From Dad,” said the other. 

“Oh!” said Penny again. “I wouldn't 
care if my birthday ended right now!”’ 

‘I’m going to call you Scraps,”” Penny 
said to the cocker, hugging him again. 
“You're so little and so cute.” 

Just then Mrs. Sturgis, 
mother, came into the kitchen. 

She had red hair too, but her eyes 
were as blue as the sky on a bright sum- 
mer’s day. 

Penny flew to her mother and kissed 
her. 

“Oh, Mother!” she said with a happy 
sigh. ““Thanks—thanks for Scraps. I 
named my dog Scraps. Isn’t he beauti- 
ful?” 

Mother laughed and agreed that he 
was. She said Scraps was just the right 
name for such a little puppy. ‘Then she 
went to the cupboard and got out a mix- 
ing bowl and flour, and all the things 
needed for making waffles. ‘They always 
had waffles and real maple syrup for 
breakfast on birthday mornings. 

As she measured out the flour, Mrs. 
Sturgis had a little worried frown. 

“Penny, Aunt Em didn’t send you 
anything for your birthday. It’s the first 
time she’s ever forgotten. I hope noth- 
ing has happened to her.” 


Penny's 


Of course Penny hoped that nothing 
had happened to Aunt Em. But she 
didn’t mind much not getting a present 
from her. A year ago Aunt Em had sent 
her a pair of rubbers, and the year be- 
fore, a raincoat and a waterproof bag 
for her schoolbooks. That was strange, 
because Aunt Em lived on the edge of 
the desert in Arizona, where it was 
dry and dusty and scarcely ever rained. 

Aunt Em was Penny’s mother’s sister. 
Although her eyes were exactly the same 
shade of blue, she didn’t look at all like 
her. Aunt Em’s hair was straight and 
gray, and she wore horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles and flat-heeled shoes. But Penny 
remembered there was always a twinkle 
in the eyes that looked out through the 
horn-rimmed glasses. 

Aunt Em’s house was so different. It 
was only one story high. Like the Mexi- 
can houses Penny had once seen in Los 
Angeles, it was built of sun-baked mud 
bricks. ‘There was a garden full of sun- 
flowers in the center of the house. At one 
side of the house was a big cottonwood 
tree, and on the other side a saguaro, 
which is a kind of cactus. 

Oddly enough, the saguaro has a lot 
to do with the rest of this story. But with 
Scraps taking her whole attention, Penny 
would have forgotten all about the sa- 
guaro and Aunt Em if the doorbell 
hadn’t rung just then. 

“Goodness gracious, here’s Mr. Mur- 
phy, the postman, now,” said Penny’s 
mother. “Maybe it’s something from 
Aunt Em. Better run and see!” 

With an excited sigh, Penny flung 








open the door. There, sure enough, 
standing on the top step, was Mr. Mur- 
phy. In one hand he had a letter, in the 
other a long, mysterious-looking pack- 
age. 

Mr. Murphy was as fat and round as 
Santa Claus himself. He had white hair 
too, and bushy white brows, and a jolly 
smile. He spoke in a pleasant Irish way. 

“Well, well, well!” he exclaimed, pre- 
tending to be surprised. “If it isn’t Miss 
Penelope Anne Sturgis herself. A happy 
birthday to ye. 

“And bless my soul, a new watchdog,” 
for Scraps was now barking loudly. 

“His name is Scraps,” Penny said. 
“He wants to make friends with you.” 

Mr. Murphy chuckled. “Faith, and a 
strange way he has of showin’ it,” he 
said. Scraps, growling under his breath, 
was backing as far away from him as 
the ribbon permitted. 

‘Why, Scraps!’’ Penny pretended to 
scold. ‘Where are your manners?” 

But nothing she could say would make 
him come any nearer. 

‘‘He’s a smart dog, he is,” Mr. Mur- 
phy said with a wink. “That button of 
a nose of his tells him there’s somethin’ 
mighty strange about this package I’ve 
got for ye. I’m wonderin’ about it me- 
self. ‘The minute I touched it at the 
post office, goose pimples went creepin’ 
up me arms.” 

Then, handing both the letter and the 
package to Penny, he added. “It’s from 
your Aunt Em. Her name’s up in the 
left-hand corner—Miss Emily Fisher, 
Dorado, Arizona.” 

“Thank you very much,” Penny said, 
taking the letter and the package. 
“Ouch!” she cried, dropping the pack- 
age. ‘‘It’s alive—it—it stung me!”’ she de- 
clared, staring down at it. 
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“Strangely enough, it floated right down 


“Did it now?” Mr. Murphy said, eye- 
ing the package suspiciously himself, as 
if he had half expected this to happen. 

Scraps didn’t like what was going on 
at all, and if he could he would have run 
away. But finally his curiosity got the 
better of him. Keeping up his courage 
by barking even louder than before, he 
made a sudden rush at the package. ‘Then 
he gavea little whimpering cry and went 
backing off into his corner again. 

“Whatever can it be?” Penny asked, 
her eyes big. 

“Better open it,’”” Mr. Murphy said. 

Sitting down on the floor, Penny 
started to open the package. Every time 
she pulled at the string or the paper 
around it, she felt a curious tingling sen- 
sation in her arms. Finally, however, she 
got the string off. Then she took a long 
deep breath to keep up her courage, and 
whisked off the cover. 

‘“Why—why!” she cried out in a wail 
of disappointment. “It’s nothing but an 
old—an old umbrella!” 

She might have known that Aunt Em 
would send her something like this! 
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from the saguaro, 


wrote Aunt Em. 


Even Mr. Murphy seemed disap- 
pointed. But he said cheerfully, “Well, 
now, it ain’t so old. Kind of pretty, if you 
ask me. Bright blue silk like the sky with 
a nice yellow handle. And that little yel- 
low marble looks like—bejabers, if it 
don’t look like a headlight!” 

Penny gazed at the small yellow knob 
at the tiptop of the umbrella, and cried 
out in astonishment. 

“Why, it is a headlight. There’s a 
light shining inside it!” 

And even though it set her arms to 
tingling again when she touched it, she 
picked the umbrella up out of the box 
and opened it wide. 

At this Mr. Murphy began to shake all 
over with laughter. 

“What are you laughing at?” Penny 
demanded, a bit annoyed. 

Pointing to the top of the umbrella, 
Mr. Murphy managed to gasp, “It’s 
raining cats and dogs, it is!” 

Mystified, Penny let down the um- 
brella. Sure enough, there were cats and 
dogs tumbling all over the top of it—not 
really, truly cats and dogs, but pictures 
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of them, painted in gay colors. There 
were fox terriers, poodles, bulldogs. 
There were Maltese cats, Angora cats, 
and just plain cats, all looking wet and 
bedraggled with painted raindrops spash- 
ing down all over them. 

Penny began to laugh too. No matter 
what kind of day it was, she could ‘always 
make it rain cats and dogs by opening 
her umbrella! 

Suddenly Penny remembered Aunt 
Em’s letter. Removing the envelope, she 
handed the single sheet to Mr. Murphy. 

“Read it to me, please. Aunt Em al- 
ways uses such big words.” 

Mr. Murphy chuckled. “I don’t hold 
with big words either, but I'll try it.” 

He cleared his throat and began: 

“Dorado, Arizona—” 

‘““That’s where Aunt Em lives,”” Penny 
said. 

“She’s welcome to it,” Mr. Murphy 
said. ‘New England’s good enough for 
the likes of me.” Then he started to read 
again: 


Dearest Penny: 

I’m sending you an umbrella for your 
birthday. Strangely enough, as I was 
coming home one day it floated right 
down from the top of the— 


Mr. Murphy stopped. He had met up 
with one of Aunt Em’s big words. He 
ended by spelling it: 

“—§-d-g-U-a-1-0.”” 

‘‘Now what sort of a thing is that?” 

“It’s a giant cactus tree,” Penny said, 
feeling very important because she knew 
what it was. “It looks like a huge hat 
rack.” 

“And what,” demanded Mr. Murphy, 
twisting his brows into a puzzled frown, 
“was an umbrella doing in the top of a 
cactus tree?”’ 
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“Maybe it got blown up there by the 
wind,” Penny guessed. 

“Maybe ye’re right,” Mr. Murphy 
went on. “Listen to what Aunt Em says”: 


There was a high wind that day. It must 
have blown the umbrella up there. I 
advertised it but no one claimed it, so 
I’m sending it to you. It’s a very pretty 
umbrella. I might even say, it’s a magic 
umbrella, for all the time I was carrying 
it I felt—well, light-headed, as if the wind 
might pick me up and set me down in 
the top of a saguaro. Now it’s quite all 
right for a little girl like you to feel that 
way. But a woman of my years ts expected 
to keep her feet firmly on the ground. 
Therefore, so that I won’t be tempted, 
I’m sending it to you. 
With love and a happy birthday, 
Aunt Em 


“Um!” Mr. Murphy mused. “So yer 
Aunt Em felt that way too.” 
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“Clean your walk, Mister?” 
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“Felt what way?” Penny asked. 

“Like cuttin’ up capers,’’ Mr. Murphy 
explained. ‘To make himself clear, he 
took two or three little jig steps across 
the porch floor. “All the while I was 
carrying the umbrella, seems as if I 
wanted to fly away somewhere. Most pe- 
culiar it was!”’ 

Penny was about to ask him another 
question. But just then, somewhere in 
the house, a clock started to strike the 
hour of eight. At once, Mr. Murphy 
settled his cap firmly on the top of his 
head, did a right-about-face, and started 
down the steps, calling over his shoulder, 
“Now don’t you go trippin’ off some 
place unexpected.” 

It was almost as if Mr. Murphy knew 
what was going to happen! 

Penny picked up Scraps and started to 
go into the house. She tapped the floor 
with the tips of her shoes, imitating Mr. 
Murphy’s jig steps. 

“IT wish—oh, I wish I could show my 
umbrella to Mary Jane,” she said aloud 
to herself. 

Mary Jane was her best friend, and 
she lived clear across town, right next to 
a pretty church with a tall steeple. 

The next thing Penny knew, the air 
was filled with a whirring, rushing 
sound, like a skyrocket taking off. 

And all at once she felt herself being 
swept up off the porch and over the tops 
of the flaming red maple trees. 

Up, up, up, she went, with the little 
umbrella over her head. 

‘“Why—why,” she gasped, “‘it’s a flying 
umbrella!”’ 

Looking down, Penny saw to her de- 
light that Scraps, still tied to the ribbon 
on her wrist, was flying right beside her. 
(This is Part One of a three-part story, 

to be continued next month.) 
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The Funny Word 


By ERNESTINE COBERN BEYER 


The funniest word I ever heard 





Isn’t a really-truly word. 
The word I mean has lots of tickle; OF 
It’s funnier, far, than pumpernickel ; 

It’s funnier, too, than Kalamazoo. 

And, oh, what that word can do to you! 
It practic’ lly sweeps you off your feet; 
It isn’t a word that you’d repeat, 


But when it starts—in a sort of fit 





You go on saying and saying it! 
Once the syllable’s plainly said, 
Your nose turns rather a horrid red, 
Your eyeballs roll and your shoulders lurch; 
It isn’t a word you would say in church 
If you could possibly hold it back— 
Which nobody can, alas, alack! 
I’b goig to say it! Scuse be! Whew! 
“KERCHOO!” 
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Illustrated by BERNICE ROBINSON 











An- interview with. Bil Baird, creator of Bil Baird’s 


Marionettes, in the magic land behind the TV screen. 


By GENE NEWELL 


ELEVISION has made a big difference 
i eo puppet land, according to Bil and 
Cora Baird. “Before television, the pup- 
peteer needed only a few shows,” says 
Bil. ““He would play them over and over 
because audiences changed. Now we have 
to have several new shows a week. 
“And puppets have to be restrung 
much oftener for TV,” Bil continues. 
“You see, every time puppets appear be- 
fore a different background, they have 
to be restrung so the strings will match 
the background. It used to take three 
hours to restring one puppet—now we 
do it in half that time. 


Photographs by CBS TELEvIsIoNn 


“On the other hand,” Bil says, “TV 
helps puppeteers. We can watch the show 
while we are actually working the pup- 
pets. We can correct their movements 
during the show.” 

Bil has been living in puppet land 
since he was seven years old. His father 
made him his first puppet at that time. 
After he finished college, Bil went to Eu- 
rope to learn more about puppets. 

Do the Bairds have any favorite pup- 
pet characters? Yes, indeed—Dooley, the 
Whistling Wizard, J.P., the little boy 
and his friend Heathcliff, the talking 
horse. 




















i _ years ago a music teacher, 


named Robe Foulis, was going 
home. He lived in Saint John, on the 
east coast of Canada. 

It was a cold, foggy night, and Robe 
Foulis could hardly see the lights in the 
house windows. 

But he knew he could find his house. 
This was the time his daughter would 
be practising on the piano. Even if he 
couldn’t tell one house from another, 
he would hear her playing a scale or 
some little song. And, as he came near 
the house, he heard the sound of the 
piano, all right, but something seemed 
to be wrong! 

His daughter seemed to be playing 
just one note, over and over again! 

Robe Foulis stood outside his gate, 
puzzled. Was his daughter having trou- 
ble with her music tonight? 

Then he walked through the gate and 
up the steps. Now he could hear the 
other notes in the scale. 

He was suddenly alive. Rushing into 
the house, he ran into the living room. 
“Play the scale over and over again!” 
he shouted. “Keep on doing it, very 
slowly, until I come in again!” 

Outside he ran again, into the foggy 
night. He walked about a hundred feet 
away from the house, then stopped and 
listened. How strange that he couldn’t 
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hear the high notes of the scale at all! 

Walking farther away, he stopped 
and listened at two hundred feet from 
the house. The only notes he could hear 
now were in the lower half of the scale! 

Again he walked, stopping at a thou- 
sand feet. He could hear only one note, 
the lowest one of all! 

Excitedly Robe Foulis ran home. He 
knew he had made an important discov- 
ery. That very night he began to build 
a little steam whistle that would sound 
the very same note his daughter had 
played on the piano. Like so many in- 
ventors, he was laughed at. But that did 
not stop him. 

When the whistle was finished, he set 
it up at a place called Partidge Island, 
at the entrance to Saint John Harbor, 
and another man stayed there all the 
time to keep steam ready in the boiler. 
A week later a fog came and no ships 
could even move without being in dan- 
ger. Not a sound could be heard, and 
then—through the thick fog came the 
booming Whistle of Robe Foulis! 

The sailors did not laugh at the mu- 
sic teacher. They said his whistle would 
save the lives of sailors all over the 
world. And today the foghorn can be 
heard, in many rivers and harbors where 
there is danger to ships during foggy 
weather. 
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GLOBI'S CLEVER CATCH 


By Robert Lips 
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What has no shape of its own, 
No color, weight or strength? 
It’s always flat for all it has 
Is width and length. 

Just look around for something that 
light can’t get through and you will find 
the answer to the riddle. Now surely you 
know what it is—a shadow! 

The length of a shadow depends on 
how light strikes an object that makes 
one. Notice your own shadow on a sunny 
day. In the early morning or late after- 
noon, your shadow is gigantic. This is 
because the sun is low in the sky and its 
rays hit you at a slant. But at twelve noon 
when the sun is nearly overhead and 
shines almost straight down on you, your 
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THE TIME > ~ 


By Ros—E WYLER 


body will then cast a very short shadow. 

On sunny days you can tell time quite 
accurately by means of shadows. This is 
how you do it. Drive a yardstick or a 
broomstick into a plot of clear, level 
ground. Mark where the shadow falls 
with sticks stuck into the ground. Do 
this every hour on the hour from early 
morning until the sun sets. 

You will find that the stick’s shadow, 
like your own, becomes shorter toward 
noon. After twelve, it will grow longer. 
By the time the sun sets, there will be a 
semicircle of markers on your plot. Use 
these as you use the numbers on a clock. 
The next day when you see where the 
stick’s shadow falls, you will be able to 
tell the time. 

If possible, look at your stick at noon 
every sunny day all during the month of 
January. By the end of the month, the 
stick’s twelve o’clock shadow becomes 
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shorter. Each noon the sun is higher than 
it was the day before and its rays shine 
down at less of a slant. This happens as 
the days become longer and the sun 
climbs a little further up the dome of 
the sky each morning. 

You also will notice that the stick’s 
twelve o’clock shadow does not fall in 
the exact same place each day. If you 
check on the stick at other times during 
the day, you will find that its shadow 
keeps on moving a little to the south as 
the weeks go by. This happens as days 
become longer and the sun shifts its 
path across the sky. Between December 
2lst, the shortest day of the year, and 
June 21st, the longest one, the daily ris- 
ing and setting points of the sun keep on 
moving slightly toward the north. 

After June 2Ist, the sun backtracks 
and each day its daily path across the sky 
is a little further to the south. If you keep 
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watching your shadow stick when the 
days become shorter, you will see that 
its shadow moves steadily northward un- 
til December 21st. 

Long ago, before clocks were invented, 
many different people told time with a 
shadow stick. Then some of them in- 
vented the sundial. ‘This is really an im- 
proved shadow stick with the pointer set 
at a slant so that its shadow will always 
fall in the same place at the same time 
all the days of the year. 

Of course, when the sun isn’t shining, 
shadow sticks and sundials are useless. 
Besides clocks are far more accurate. Yet 
on sunny days, you will find it’s fun to 
“shadow” the time. 
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By RicHARpD ELAM, JR. e¢ Illustrated by MeL Crawrorp 


HE Two of them had just shoved the 
"7a case against the chute door 
when the space ship gave an unexpected 
burst of rocket power, knocking Skip 
Miller against the release lever. ‘The es- 
cape door shot up and a big square of 
black space opened before the boys’ 
eyes. 

Glen Hartzell was stunned to see his 
friend go spinning down the incline and 
follow the supply case toward the open 
door. Automatically, Glen stretched his 
lean body full length trying to grasp 
Skip’s space suit before he escaped. But 
his momentum sent him skidding down 
the slope and the next thing he knew he 
was Out in space, too. 

A week ago Glen wouldn’t have cared 
whether he faced death or not. He and 
Skip had just made the scorned frater- 
nity of Wockies, washed-out cadets. His 
failure had cut like a knife. He had 
wanted to pilot titanium ships through 
the depths of space more than anything 
else in the world. Instead, he and Skip 
had been assigned to ground crews on 
Mars. That, at least, had been their desti- 
nation until Skip’s elbow unexpectedly 
made them castaways in space. 

Glen’s first thought was directed to 
Skip, who looked like a toy balloon as 
he drifted through the vacuum. “Skip!” 
he called over his space suit radio. “Do 
you hear me, Skip?” 

“Yeah, Glen,” Skip’s reply was scarcely 
more than a muted squeak. 
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Glen looked down and ahead where a 


massive rock some ten miles in diameter 
hung in the starry emptiness. “If we can 
make Phobos, we may be all right. 

‘We're done for,’’ Skip groaned. 

“We're not!”” Glen’s wits were sharp- 
ened by the danger. “We're lined up 
pretty well with Phobos. She doesn’t 
have any gravity to speak of and we may 
be able to land on her.” 

“We won’t make Phobos,” Skip ar- 
gued. ‘““We’ll either run into Mars’ grav- 
ity field and crash on its surface or float 
through space until our air runs out.” 

“Shut up, Skip!” Glen’s tone was 
sharp. “Listen to me. See if you can pick 
up a little speed by kicking out behind 
with your feet and hands. If you can 
catch up with the supply case, hang on.”’ 
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Skip didn’t reply but Glen saw his 
arms and legs begin to move. Glen 
worked his own. It was a grueling effort, 
but Glen found that he was able to in- 
crease his speed much in the manner of 
a space ship’s thrust. By the time Glen 
touched Skip’s suit, both of them were 
sucking freely of their precious oxygen. 

“What's the idea?” Skip asked as his 
gloved hand clutched the strap of the 
supply case and Glen held onto him. 

“We'll use the case as a buffer to break 
our fall,’”’ Glen explained. “Remember, 
it’s covered with foam rubber so that it 
won't shatter when it hits.” 

The two had been preparing to drop 
the emergency supply case on Mars at 
the time of the accident. Glen was glad 
now that they'd donned space suits. 
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Glen saw that the space ship was now 
only a tiny needle against the red disk of 
RIDDLES Mars. He and Skip had probably not 
even been missed by the crew. When 
they did find out, they wouldn’t know 
where to look for the boys. 

“I think we are going to make it,” 
Skip said suddenly. 

Phobos was a jagged, frightening 

giant below, but Glen held nothing but 

See — love for it. Their speed had increased 
I am a place where money’s made — . 

‘Thee uname anes to cova. slightly, but it did not look as if they 
would hit the ground dangerously fast. 

Glen felt Skip’s muscles tense for the 
landing. 

“Steady, fellow!”” Glen breathed. 

He felt a rough jar in the pit of his 
stomach. Glen bounced off Skip’s back 
as though he were rubber. He spread out 


What am I? 





I'm favored at the table, 


I’m part of every household, 
I'm used in every car, 

And carried in the pockets 
Of men who travel far. b 

For trunks I’m often needed, | |__ 
I'm used in music, too. Fane 

And I must always be just right, 
My brothers will not do. 













— 
s 


were 3. 


J, mr 


1. Why are candles temperamental? 
. Why is a hound like a man combing 
his hair over a baldspot? 





rh 


3. What is an eavesdropper? 

4. My first runs on four wheels across 
my second and my whole is a flower. 
What am I? 

5. Why is a wolf like the ace of spades? 

6. You climb me up, you run me down, 

I never make a cry, 
Your mother often calls me rude 
When made by human eye. 


Answers on page 47. 
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his arms to ease his fall, then was sur- 
prised to find his body settling down to 
rest as lightly as a leaf. . 

Glen felt a prickly chill in his cheeks. 
‘““We’ve got practically no weight at all!” 
he breathed. Skip had almost drifted off 
into space again, but Glen grabbed his 
leg and pulled him back. 

“It’s a crazy world, isn’t it?’ Skip 
searched the rocky landscape that sloped 
down from them on both sides. It was 
weird to be on a globe so tiny you were 
conscious of its roundness. 

Glenn nodded. “We've really got to 
keep both feet on the ground!”’ 

“What if they don’t find us, Glen?” 
Skip asked. ““What then?” 

‘“] don’t know, Skip,” Glen sighed. 
‘“Let’s see what’s in the supply case.”’ 





who was already inside the bubble. 


Glen was able to crawl better than he 
could walk over to the supply case. Skip 
followed. Glen pressed a button on the 
case and the top sprang up. 

“Whew! There’s not much that isn’t 
included!”” Skip said. “Spare oxygen 
tanks, a bubble tent outfit, food capsules, 
water maker, first-aid, flares, books, elec- 
tronic stove-heater.”’ 

‘“Let’s put up the bubble tent,” Glen 
said. “It'll help save our heat.” 

As he had learned in cadet training, he 
removed a cylinder from the outfit and 
pulled a lever. It popped open and a 
plastic bubble began growing out of it. 
The bubble, which was slightly oblong 
and transparent, enlarged to about seven 
feet, then detached itself from the car- 
tridge airtight. After it had hardened 
for several minutes, Glen took an elec- 
tric saw from the kit and cut a small door 
in the side. They made hinges from self- 
sealing plastic strips. 

They used the foam rubber from 
around the case for flooring, then put 
the supplies inside the bubble. They 
turned on the heater and then turned 
off the heat units in their suits. 

‘How long do you figure our supplies 
can last, Glen?” Skip asked. 

‘“They’re supposed to last two people 
ten days,’ Glen replied. “‘Don’t you re- 
member that question on our exam?” 

‘Don’t remind me!” Skip said. “I’m 
tired of hearing about the cadet corps.” 

“T know,” Glen said bitterly. 

‘How could they flunk us on one ques- 
tion?”’ Skip asked. “It wasn’t fair.” 

“I agree with you,” Glen answered, 
“but the fact remains that we’ve got to 
take it.” 

Skip chuckled grimly. “You talk as if 
we have a lifetime ahead of us. We don’t 
know whether we’ve got tomorrow.” 
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‘Which reminds me, we'd better send 
off some flares to let somebody know 
where we are.”’ Glen picked up some of 
the rocket flares and “drifted” out of the 
bubble tent. He set up a flare on its 
tripod legs, pointed it at Mars’ ruddy 
face and pulled on the release catch. But 
it wouldn’t move. 

“It’s jammed!’’ Glen tried another 
rocket and got the same result. Then an- 
other, and another. They were all use- 
less, all the catches warped, possibly from 
having been kept too near a heat source 
in the ship. 

‘“‘How are we going to signal Mars 
now?” Skip asked. 

‘Anything we toss out will be drawn 
to the planet by its gravitation,’ Glen 
was thinking out loud. 

‘‘How about throwing out some of the 
extra supplies we have?” Skip proposed. 
‘We can attach a note.” 

“It’s a: million-to-one shot they’d be 
found. Don’t you realize that only a frac- 
tion of Mars has colonists? No, I’m afraid 
we'd wait here until doomsday if we had 
to count on that.” 

‘But what else is there to do?” Skip’s 
eyes were round with dread. 

Glen fought down his own sudden 
despair. ‘It looks as though we'll have 
to get to Mars on our own, Skip.” 

‘“‘Now you're crazy! We’d be smashed 
to pieces!” 

“Not the way I’m thinking.” A plan 
was forming in Glen’s mind, as he scram- 
bled into the bubble tent and came out 
with one of their engineering books. 
Skip watched in amazement as Glen be- 
gan working math problems in the dirt 
with a piece of stone. 

After a while, Glen said, “I think it’ll 
work, Skip. Want to take a chance?”’ 

“I'd like to know what it is first.” 
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‘“‘We can use the chute from the sup- 
ply case and attach it to the bubble,” 
Glen explained. “Then we can ride in 
the bubble to Mars.” 

“It sounds fantastic!” 

“I’ve figured it every way I know,” 
Glen said. “At least, it’s better than sit- 
ting here and hoping we'll accidentally 
be found. Shall we try it?”’ 

Skip shrugged. “If it’s our only chance. 
But I hope you've figured all the angles!” 

“We'd better get started right away,” 
Glen advised. ““We may need all our air 
tanks if we have to do some walking 
when we land.” 

They set to work fastening the lines 
of the chute around and under the plas- 
tic bubble. They used more of the plas- 
tic strips to secure the lines tightly. ‘The 
chute was still folded, since the vacuum 
on Phobos had failed to trip the auto- 
matic release. The boys decided to carry 
only a minimum of supplies to make 
their weight as light as possible. When 
they were ready to go, they climbed into 
the bubble and Glen shoved them off 
with one foot outside the door. 

“We'll seal ourselves in airtight with 
the strips,’’ Glen said, pulling the door 
shut. ““That’ll hold our vacuum in and 
help keep us light when we get into the 
atmosphere.” . 

‘How long will it take us to get there?” 
Skip asked. 

“I’ve figured on about a hundred 
hours,’ Glen answered. ‘““That should 
put us close to Mars City, figuring on 
Mars’ rotation. But if it doesn’t, we 
should be able to reach some research 
settlement.” 

They moved slowly at first. Glen 
hoped for only enough speed to carry 
them into Mars’ gravity pull. As they 
approached the red planet, their speed 
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would increase and that worried Glen. 
If they whacked into Mars’ air blanket 
too fast, the chute might be ripped from 
the bubble. 

To while away the many hours, the 
boys dozed and took turns reading the 
one novel they had brought along. Their 
legs soon became cramped and sore, and 
they would have given a good deal to 
have been able to stretch or walk about. 

On the third day, the boys could see 
the canals criss-crossing in a tangled net- 
work on the ruddy globe of Mars. On the 
fourth day, just as Glen had figured, the 
glassite domes of Mars City began to 
materialize through the violet haze of 
atmosphere. Glen wondered how fast 
they were going. There was no way to 
tell because their insulation kept them 
from feeling the rush of air. 

“Cross your fingers, Skip,” Glen 
warned. “Our chute should open in the 
next few -minutes.” 

The seconds appeared to last hours as 
they waited, and Glen suffered a torture 
of suspense. What if the chute did not 
open? In that case, they would end up 
in fragments on Mars’ red earth. Or 
what if the force of the air should jerk 
the chute off the bubble? 

Even as Glen worried, he felt a sharp 
drag and was tumbled over on Skip. 

“Look! The chute’s open!” Skip 
pointed overhead. 

Some minutes later, the red ground 
rushed up at them like an enfolding blan- 
ket. Their final problem faced them 
now. If they landed safely, they would 
have conquered space in a way no space- 
man had ever done before. 

Glen’s muscles drew tight and his 
heart thumped rapidly as the last few 
hundred feet melted away. He wanted to 
close his eyes during these final seconds 
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but he forced himself to watch the rising 
ground so that he could brace himself 
at the moment of contact. He was glad 
they had the foam rubber cushion be- 
neath them. 

Glen counted off the last few feet. “A 
hundred—fifty—twenty—!”’ 

As they struck, Glen was thrown 
against the ceiling of the bubble. Plastic 
clattered against plastic as the bubble 
rolled over on the ground many times 
before stopping. Glen straightened him- 
self out. He was shaken up but he was 
unhurt. He looked across at Skip. 

‘““We made it,’ Glen said, but his voice 
shook, as if he wasn’t yet able to believe 
it. He tore off the door seals, shoved out 
the door, and permitted the Martian air 
to rush into the vacuum of their cham- 
ber. Then they got out and stretched 
their legs. Looking at the domes of Mars 
City in the distance, Glen asked, “Ready 
to start walking?” 

‘After being cooped up like a chicken, 
I’m willing to walk all over Mars. Let’s 
go.”’ Skip’s natural good humor had re- 
turned. 

Less than an hour later, an astonished 
captain at the Mars City spaceport heard 
the boys’ strange story. 

“Your courage and ingenuity have 
been incredible!” the captain said when 
they had finished. “I can’t believe that 
you two are Wockies. If you weren't 
flunked for reasons of scholarship, I’m 
sure you'll be reinstated.” 

“We weren’t flunked for that reason, 
sir,” Skip said. 

“For what reason then?” the captain 
asked. 

Glen smiled wryly as he replied, “We 
were flunked, sir, because we failed the 
test to determine whether we could bear 
up in an emergency or not!” 
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BASKETBALL QUIZ 


By HAMILTON HERTz e IIlustrated by WiLLIAM RICKETTS 


How much do you know about basketball? Try this quiz and see. For each cor- 
rect answer, give yourself 5 points and if you can score 40 or more you are an 


expert. ‘There’s the whistle. Play ball! 


1. What happens now? 





2. When you have the ball can you 
dribble, then stop, and then dribble 
again? 

3. If the team 
which has the ball 
does not move it past 
mid-court in 10 sec- 
onds, the referee 
will: (a) call a foul; 
(b) give the ball to 
the other team; (c) 
call for a center jump. 





4. What is wrong with this picture? 


5. How many personal fouls can a 
player have in one game: (a) 4, (b) 5, 
(c) 6° 


6. You are the 
referee. You see 
a player rush 
across the court 
and slap the ball 
out of the hands 
of another play- 
er. What would 
you do? 





7. Is the player 
at the left com- 
mitting a foul? 

8. When does 
a player get two 
free throws at 
the basket? 9. 
Can you kick a 
basketball in a 
game? 








ANSWERS 
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HE COLD was nipping, the sky star- 
lit. Not even a breeze was stirring 
this particular New Year’s Eve. 

“Krrash!” a flower pot was smashed 
to pieces against a door, for good luck. 
“Pang, pang!” a salute was fired to the 
New Year. 

Through all this din and noise 
sounded the ““Trara-tara!’’ of the stage- 
coach as it stopped outside the town gate. 
It carried twelve strange passengers. 

Who were they? What did they want, 
and what did they bring? 





The guard at the gate asked the first 
traveler for his name and occupation. 
“IT am J!’ said the man. He was a 


mighty fellow indeed, in bearskin coat 
and fur boots. “I am a merchant and my 
name is January.” 

The second was a merry soul. “I am 
Prince Carnival, traveling under the 
name of February,” he said. “I will give 
pleasure to the others and myself, for I 
have the shortest life span of all. 

He was followed by a thin fellow. His 
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lifetime was during Lent and so fasting 
was written all over Mr. March’s appear- 
ance. Even his nosegay of violets looked 
weak and hungry. 

The fourth passenger pushed him 
aside, yelling, ““March, forward march 
to the guardroom! There is punch, I can 
smell it!” (This, of course, was not true. 
He just wanted to make March an April 
fool!) Mr. April wore silk stockings and 
a muff because, he said, “Moods go up 
and down and sunshine follows rain.” 

Now came a charming young lady. She 
wore dainty rubber boots (just in case 
the grounds should get wet) and a sum- 
mer dress green as young beech leaves. 
Anemones adorned her hair and the 
fragrance of woodruff filled the air 
around her, making the guard sneeze. 
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TRAVELERS 


ANDERSEN by Pop GOETZz-WITTELS 
by F. J. Juro 


‘To your good health!” the Queen of 
the May called gaily. 

Then, proudly and gracefully, fair 
Lady June alighted. Very generously she 
made it known that she would give a big 
party on the longest day of the year. 

She did not travel alone. Her younger 
brother July was with her. He carried 
just a tiny suitcase with bathing trunks 
and beach sandals. 

Now came Madame August, farmer 
and housewife, in a tremendous hoop 
skirt. One could see she was used to lend- 
ing her strong arms whenever and 
wherever help was needed. 

Next came a man again, an artist. Mr. 
September’s only traveling outfit was a 
palette. But when this master of color- 
ing started working, the woods soon 


gleamed in the richest browns and reds 
and yellows. 

He was followed by Squire October, 
whose thoughts were on the month of 
harvest, but also on the pleasures of 
hunting. He had a hound and a rifle 
with him, and nuts in his pockets: Crack, 
crack! 

Then, coughing and wheezing, Mr. 
November stumbled down. He had a 
cold, a miserable cold, so that he had to 
use a bedsheet instead of a handkerchief. 
On his shoulder he carried a pair of skis. 





Finally, the last passenger stepped for- 
ward. It was a little old mother, who car- 
ried a warming pan and a small potted 
fir tree. 

“This I shall nurse tenderly,’ said 
Mother December, “‘to make sure it will 
reach to the ceiling on Christmas Day.” 

“Well, the coach may leave now,” said 
the guard. “The twelve travelers are all 
accounted for. And Happy New Year to 
you all.” 
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ALONE 
GAMES 


























Games to play in bed, on the 
train, or waiting in the car. 


By Marcaret K. SOIFER 
Illustrated by F. J. Juro 


OAN WAS sitting alone in the family 
baer waiting for her mother who had 
disappeared into the supermarket. She 
had promised to be “right out,” but Joan 
knew what that meant, and settled down 
to one of her favorite “‘alone” games. 

She looked hard into the supermarket 
window. As she counted slowly up to 60, 
she tried to fix in her mind as many of 
the foods on display as possible. Then 
she turned away, and started to repeat to 
herself all the items she could remember. 

She was just up to dog food—number 
seventeen—when a familiar voice called, 
“Hi, Joan! What are you doing? Talk- 
ing to yourself?” 

“I was just playing Bright Eyes,” an- 
swered Joan. “What are you doing?” 

“I’ve just come from the dentist. May 
I have a lift home with you?” 

“Sure, climb in back,” said Joan. 

When Ted had climbed in back, he 
said, ““Now tell me, what’s this Bright 
Eyes?” 
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Joan told Ted about the memory test 
she had just been giving herself. 

“It’s a very good ‘alone’ game, if 
there’s a store window handy.” 

“We've played a version of that on 
Boy Scout hikes, during rest hour. You 
sit on the ground and draw an imaginary 
circle of about two feet around you. 
Then you look at the ground very care- 
fully for a minute and name as many 
things as you can remember. What I 
like even better is Sharp Ears. You 
never really know how many things you 
hear until you make yourself listen.” 

“TI don’t mind being alone at home 
where there is plenty to do,” said Joan. 
“I can always read, clean up my room, 
or work on my collections. But waiting 
alone in strange places makes me fidg- 
ety.” 

“Have you ever played ‘If I were—?’ 
You imagine yourself somebody that 
you're least likely to be and think of all 
the things you’d do,” suggested Ted. 
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“I’ve even imagined myself a whale!” 

Just then Joan’s mother appeared, 
with a market clerk carrying a huge car- 
ton of groceries. ‘“Come in front with us, 
Ted,” she said. ““We need the back seat 
for groceries.” 

As they were riding along, Joan told 
her mother about the games. 

‘‘T remember a game I used to play by 
myself,’’ said Joan’s mother, “riding in 
the subway train. I’d look at the shoes of 
the people sitting opposite me and I'd 
try to decide what their owners were 
like. Mostly I’d guess right, but some- 
times I’d make the funniest mistakes and 
could hardly control my giggles.” 

“Speaking of subways,” said Ted, 
“how about the advertising cards on 
trains and buses. They’re good for some 
games. See if you can find a word begin- 
ning with A, then B, and so on for each 
letter of the alphabet in order. Of course, 
you can do the same thing with bill- 
boards along the road.” 
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“By the way,” asked Joan, “did you 
ever count animals you pass as you travel 
in a train or car? You could even have a 
point system: one for cows, two for 
chickens, five for horses, ten for sheep.” 

“That takes too much counting,” said 
Ted. “You can play with words and re- 
lax at the same time. Just play Associa- 
tion. Start with any word. Then think 
what it reminds you of. Then think what 
that word reminds you of—and keep it 
up. For instance, spring may remind you 
of baseball, and that reminds you of 
glove, and that of the mittens you used 
to wear when you were young, and that 
reminds you of snowballs, which re- 
minds you of cold.” 

“Here you are, Ted. How’s that for 
service!’’ said Joan’s mother as she 
stopped in front of Ted’s home. 

“Thanks, Mrs. Mitchell,” said Ted. 
“This was the shortest trip home I’ve 
ever had.” 

“So long now!” said Joan. 
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BARNEY BROADCASTS 







ILLy had her puppies just after mid- 
fp dees on New Year's Eve. They 
were black with brown paws, and there 
were five of them. 

Of course, Barney Muller—who 
owned Tilly—and his little brother Stu- 
art didn’t know about it until their 
mother woke them in the morning. 

“Tilly has something to show you,” 
she said. “Jump into your slippers and 
robes and come down.” 

‘“Puppies!’’ shouted Barney and Stu- 
art together. Half-a-minute later they 
were down by the furnace in the base- 
ment, studying Tilly’s new family. 

“Gee,” breathed Barney. 

“Tiny black puppies,” said Stuart. 
“Why don’t they open their eyes?” 
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“They will in a few days,” he said. 

“How many can we keep?” Stuart 
asked. 

‘Don’t you remember? Mom and Dad 
said we couldn’t keep any. As soon as 
they're six weeks old, we'll have to find 
homes for all five of them, and that 
won't be easy to do.” 

“Joey Bates wants a puppy,” Stuart 
said. 

“The Bateses already have two cats.” 

‘Peanut Sanders—’”’ began Stuart. 
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Barney shook his: head. “His mother 
doesn’t like animals in the house. But I 
guess in six weeks we can think of some- 
body. Five somebodies.”’ 

Later that morning Barney went down 
to the dairy store for a bottle of milk. 
On his way back, as he was passing the 
Zipp-oil service station, he remembered 
something he had heard on the radio. 
The Zipp-oil Company was offering 
prizes for the first babies born on New 
Year's Day. 

Jingo! Barney thought. They didn’t 
say what kind of babies had to be born. 

There was a man at one of the gasoline 
pumps and Barney went over. “We had 
some new babies last night,”’ Barney said. 
“What do I do to get a prize?”’ 

“Write a card to the radio station. 
Zipp-oil program. They’ll—babies, did 
you say?’ ‘The man seemed surprised. 
‘Twins, maybe?” 

‘“Yes,”’ said Barney. “There were two 
sets of twins and one left over.” 

Before the man could say anything, 
Barney was racing toward home. He’d 
write that card to the 
radio station right away. 

After two days, he 
got an answer. A man 
from station WOZB 
called him on_ the 
phone. 

“Is this a joke?” the 
radio man asked. “‘If it’s 
a joke, I don’t want to 
laugh at it. But if it’s 
true that Mrs. Tilly was 
blessed with quintup- 
lets, it’ll be the biggest 
news of the year.” 

“It’s true,” Barney 
said. There was a short 
silence. 
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Then the man said, “I'll come right 
over with some newspaper reporters!” 

“Wait!” Barney almost shouted. He 
didn’t think a lot of reporters would 
want to bother looking at the puppies, so 
he explained who Tilly was—a dog and 
everything. After a little while Barney 
couldn’t talk any more because the man 
had started to laugh too loud to hear 
him. Then the man told him to come to 
station WOZB next Saturday at two in 
the afternoon. All the fathers of New 
Year’s Day babies would be there for the 
Zipp-oil program, and they wanted Bar- 
ney to be on the program, too. 

Impatiently, Barney began waiting 
for Saturday. If he had a chance, he 
could announce on the radio that he 
needed five homes for the puppies. 
Plenty of listeners would be sure to an- 
swer. He hoped his voice would sound 
all right. Every day he practiced keep- 
ing it low so it wouldn’t squeak, and by 
the time Saturday came Stuart told him 
he sounded as good as that kid Harry 
Upditch on the Sunday program. 
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The chair folded, and dozens of cans 
thudded out and rolled all over the floor. 


Stuart went with him to the radio sta- 
tion. They took a downtown bus to the 
building and went up to the top floor in 
an elevator. A girl at a desk told them 
to go into studio B. 


Five New Year’s Day fathers were in . 


the studio. Another man, who wore 
dark-rimmed glasses, came over and 
asked which boy was Barney. 

“IT am,” said Barney. 

“I’m Mr. Calloway,” said the man, 
smiling. “I’m the announcer. Your part 
comes at the end of the program, and I'll 
just ask you a few questions. Sit down 
now. Don’t talk when the red ‘quiet’ 
light is on, and watch for my signal 
when your turn comes.” 

Barney and Stuart sat down in the 
front row of chairs. “I wonder what ques- 
tions he’ll ask,” Stuart said. 

“Oh, stuff about the puppies.” 
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“What if he asks what their names 
are?” 

“Golly,” Barney whispered. ‘Quick, 
think up some names.” 

“Rover, Shirley,” began Stuart. 

“Shirley!” Barney scoffed. ‘That's 
re 
Just then the “quiet” light flashed on 
and Mr. Calloway started talking into 
the microphone about Zipp-oil gasoline 
—how it didn’t knock or do anything 
wrong. After that he talked to one of the 
fathers about the father’s new baby. 
Then Mr. Calloway gave him his prize 
which was a brand-new play pen. 

The second father came up then, and 
he got a buggy. The third one got a 
folding high-chair with wheels, the 
fourth got a bassinet, and the last one 
got a pile of blankets and things. 

Barney wasn’t paying much attention. 
He was trying to think of names for the 
puppies. He needed five names in a 
hurry, but, somehow, Rover was the only 
one he could think of. He kept thinking 
Rover, Rover, all the time and he 
couldn’t ask Stuart to help because no 
one was allowed to talk while the red 
light was on. Then Mr. Calloway sig- 
naled to him. Barney cleared his throat 
and stepped up to the microphone. 

“And now, folks,” Mr. Calloway said, 
‘“‘a young man is here to announce thc 
arrival of five New Year babie: at his 
house. Yes, folks, quintuplets! M: war- 
ney Muller, are you still certa.:: ‘at you 
counted right?” 

“Yes, Mr. Caraway—I mean Callo- 
way.” Barney wet his lips. “There are 
five. And they’re black with brown feet.” 

The fathers in the studio sat up 
straighter, and one knocked his hat on 
the floor and it rolled in a circle around 
the microphone. 
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‘“‘How is the mother getting along?” 
asked the announcer. 

“Fine,” Barney said as he watched the 
man who had dropped his hat tiptoe over 
to get it. “Except that she doesn’t jump 
around as much as she used to.” 

Mr. Calloway went on, ‘““Where were 
her babies born?” 

“In the basement.” 

The father who was getting his hat 
stared at Barney. “In the basement?” he 
echoed, forgetting all about the red 
“quiet” light. 

‘What a thing!” exclaimed another 
father. “Babies in the basement!”’ 

“It’s nice and warm by the furnace,” 
Barney protested. His voice squeaked 
loudly and he looked at Mr. Calloway. 

“It’s all right,” said the announcer. 
‘The mother—whose name is Tilly—is a 
dog and her babies are puppies!”’ 

All the fathers smiled. They settled 
back into their seats, and Mr. Calloway 
continued, “What are 
names, Barney?” 

Barney swallowed such a swallow that 
he was sure it cracked out of a million 
radios. “‘Rover,” he said. ““And—and 
Shirley. I mean the Rovers are the boy 
puppies and the Shirleys are the girl 
ones, and if anybody has a good home 
for them I'll be glad to.. .” 

“T’ll buy a Shirley!” cried one of the 
fathers, jumping up. “When my new 
daughter grows a little, she’ll like to 
have a pet exactly her age.” 

“Gee,” grinned Barney. ““That would 
be swell!” 


the puppies’ 


‘““A Rover for me!” said another fa- 


ther. 
Mr. Calloway frowned and said, 
“Shhh!” But another father called out, 
“A Rover here!” 
“Tl buy a Shirley!” 
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cried the fourth. 
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“And I'll take whatever 
shouted the last one. 

Mr. Calloway coughed politely and 
waved his arms. He looked anxiously at 
the clock, then he beckoned to a man 
who had come quietly into the studio. 
The man, carrying a heavy cardboard 
carton, walked up to the front and put 
the carton on one of the folding chairs. 
The chair folded, and dozens of cans 
thudded out and rolled all over the floor. 
They banged against the microphone 
stand, the studio piano, chair legs, and 
people’s feet. 

Mr. Calloway gripped the micro- 
phone. “Never a dull moment with Zipp- 
oil,” he said loudly. ‘““We now present a 
prize to Barney Muller: Forty-eight cans 
of dog food. Listen in next Saturday, 
folks, for another Zipp-oil program!”’ 

Everyone cheered, especially Stuart, 
and when the red light blinked out, Mr. 
Calloway turned to Barney. “Thanks,” 
he said. “Thanks very much for the 
dandy interview, Barney.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,”” Barney grinned. 
“If ‘Tilly ever has New Year puppies 
again, I’ll write you a card.” 
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HOW IT BEGAN! Early automobiles 


bounced along like a ” pborse. 


" gallop-y 


They did not have the smooth riding 





quatity of a modern automobile. From 


“gallop-y” the word “jalopy” developed. 
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OST PEOPLE remember Thomas 
Mbawva Edison as the greatest in- 
ventor in the field of electricity. But as 
a boy he experimented in many fields. 
His first experiments were in the field of 
chemistry, and he also was a pioneer in 
the newspaper business. At the age of 
fourteen, he printed and published his 
own newspaper, and won international 
attention as the youngest newspaper pub- 
lisher in the world. 

POISON DON’T TOUCH was the 
label that eleven-year-old “Al’’ Edison 
pasted on the two hundred bottles in his 
home laboratory. The bottles were not 
all filled with poison by any means, but 
this was the young chemist’s way of scar- 
ing away the meddlesome fingers of fam- 
ily or friends. Young Edison read all the 
books on chemistry he could find and 
then tried out the experiments himself 
in his own cellar. As he became more 
and more interested in chemistry, all his 
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pocket money went for test tubes and 
chemicals from the neighborhood drug 
store. 

By the time he was twelve, this hobby 
had become so expensive that Al looked 
about for a way of earning money. A 
golden opportunity offered itself when 
the Grand Trunk Railway extended its 
service between Port Huron, Edison’s 
home town, and Detroit, 63 miles away. 
Edison applied for the job of “news- 
butcher” and “‘candy-butcher” on this 
run. This concession meant that he 
would travel to Detroit in the morning, 
leaving home at seven a.m. After spend- 
ing most of the day in Detroit, he would 
return on a late afternoon train, which 
got him home about ten-thirty in the 
evening. 

At first, his parents objected to the 
idea, but when Al explained that the 
time between train runs would be spent 
in the Detroit Public Library, they gave 
their consent. 

Thus began a very busy period in 
young Edison’s life. He was never very 
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The News-fBhuteher 


By MARION REGAN 


happy with a simple schedule, but man- 
aged to run several enterprises at once. 
The job itself was limited to selling mag- 
azines, newspapers, candy, popcorn, and 
sandwiches to the passengers on this 
short run. However, Al soon engaged a 
partner to help him, and expanded his 
business to sell fresh fruits and vege- 
tables which he bought in Detroit and 
sold locally. 

Not content with these activities, the 
boy soon recognized another opportu- 
nity. The train he traveled on consisted 
of three units. ‘There was a passenger car, 
a smoking car, and a baggage car. The 
baggage car in turn was divided into 
three sections: one for packages, one for 
mail, and one for smoking. The smok- 
ing section was rarely used (it was for 
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train personnel) and Edison was allowed 
to use part of this for his magazines and 
candy, and also the garden produce he 
sold on the side. 

Apparently, young Al was on good 
terms with the conductor of this train, 
and he made no objection when AI trans- 
ferred his chemical laboratory from his 
home to the baggage car, so that he could 
continue his experiments during his 
spare moments on the train. 

Edison had no trouble making money 
from these various activities, and often 
cleared eight or ten dollars a day, a very 
tidy sum for a boy to earn in those days. 
He was a generous boy, and even though 
his family did not need the extra money, 
he always gave his mother a dollar each 
evening as a token of his love. The rest 














of the money was spent on books and 
chemicals for his laboratory. 

Edison had no sooner gotten his var- 
ious sidelines organized and running 
smoothly, when he looked around for 
new fields to conquer. He was not con- 
tent to spend his days reading and ex- 
perimenting, and buying and selling. 
His mind reached out for some new ac- 
tivity. 

Edison had started as a “‘news-butcher’”’ 
in 1859. Now it was 1861, and the Civil 
War was causing a boom in his news- 
paper business. Edison saw an opportu- 
nity to increase his sales still more by 
telegraphing important news from De- 
troit to the agents of the stations along 
his route. The agents cooperated by post- 
ing the headlines on their bulletin 
boards. ‘This caused so much excitement, 


especially after important battles, that 
Edison often found crowds of people 
waiting to buy his papers. 

This interest in the news suggested 
another idea to Edison. He decided to 


‘publish a newspaper of his own. He 


scouted around Detroit and for twelve 
dollars bought a secondhand printing 
press, which had been used for printing 
hotel menus. It was no trick at all for 
him to assemble enough type and learn 
the first steps in printing. His friends 
on the train permitted him to add his 
printing equipment to his corner of the 
baggage car, and in a short time he was 
running a one-man newspaper office, and 
producing a paper, which he called the 
Weekly Herald. 

The first issue of the paper appeared 
February 3, 1862, and in a short time 
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Visitinc Lapy: And have you ever had 
JOKES ' any accidents? 
Cowsoy: No, ma’am. Nothing ever hap- 
. b Geor Q pened to me except a horse kicked 
Vy p me and a rattlesnake bit me. 
Lavy: My goodness! Weren't those ac- 
: cidents? 
ieee mm Seats wont yeu, Seys and Cowsoy: No, ma’am—they did it on 
girls? Did you get what you hoped for? purpose. 
George did—except for a purple tie he 2 Mary Adzema 
hasn’t quite dared wear to the office! He 
still needs jokes, though. Send him your 
best, and a free Funny Book goes to you 
for each one he uses. The address: A man was trying without success to 
George, Box 350, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. get a large piano through a doorway. A 
passerby offered to help, and both 
NORTHERNER: The Maine winters are so ee nant wed “ge sam 
cold we have to put heaters under the ow a ae ee last. 
e’ll never get this thing out. 
ne ee er “Out!” exclaimed the first man. “I’ve 
Texan: That’s nothing! Our summers b idle are 
are so hot we have to feed the chickens a 
ice to keep them from laying hard- ’ 
boiled eggs! Janice Ellsworth 
Wade Fillmore 
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the paper was so popu- 
lar that it reached a 
circulation of eight hun- 
dred. He charged three 
cents a copy, or eight 
cents a month to regu- 
lar subscribers. Of 
course, its success was in 
part due to the railway 
telegraph. The regular 
newspapers had not de- 
veloped their wire serv- 
ices, so Edison was able 
to print the important 
news before larger pa- 
pers obtained it. 

The Weekly Herald 
filled such a real need 
for a news-hungry public that its fame 
spread. It was, after all, the first news- 
paper in the world to be printed on a 
moving train. 

‘Two accidents about this time gave a 
new twist to Edison’s career. ‘The first 
took place at the Mount Clemens sta- 
tion, one of the local stops on the Grand 
Trunk Railway where the train stopped 
to shift cars. While the cars were being 
shifted, Edison stood nearby, idly watch- 
ing the change. Suddenly, he noticed 
five-year-old Jimmy, son of the telegraph 
operator, playing in the tracks along 
which a freight car was being shunted. 
Shouting a warning, Edison snatched 
the child off the tracks just in time. 

The grateful father offered to teach 
Edison how to become a telegrapher. 
This opened another new line of work 
for Edison, and led him eventually into 
experiments with electricity. 

Meanwhile, another accident, not so 
lucky, ended Edison’s career as a jour- 
nalist. This accident also took place on 
the Grand Trunk Railway. It happened 
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one day while he was working in his bag- 
gage-car laboratory. The train jerked 
and jolted over a rough piece of track, 
and a stick of phosphorous fell to the 
floor and burst into flames. 

Edison beat vainly at the flames and 
called for help. The conductor arrived 
in time to smother the flames, but he was 
furious at the damage. After all, Edison 
had no legal right to be running a news- 
paper and carrying on experiments with 
dangerous chemicals on a public convey- 
ance. The friendly conductor was no 
longer in a friendly mood. He wouldn’t 
even let Edison finish the trip. He 
dumped him off at the next local station, 
with what was left of his laboratory and 
printing equipment. 

Edison managed to salvage much of 
his basic materials, and even continued 
for a time in the printing business. But 
by now he had become seriously inter- 
ested in telegraphy, and the field of 
electricity. His career as a newsboy and 
editor was finished. His career as a elec- 
trical inventor was just beginning. 
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These are all the things the oy tells about. 
When you see. these pictures in the story, just 
read the name of the picture instead of a word. 
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On the way home he passed a movie 


there in the street. The little z watched the movie g and the 


and rode home. Some time later the little 





while. Then he got on his 


went to the erm and what do you think? There in the 
riding his are ! By LOU ond CAMPBELL GRANT 
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By GLEN RouNDs 
Illustrated by the Author 


S soon as breakfast was over, the 

Lindstrom twins, Johnnie and Jo, 
clattered out of the ranch house and hur- 
ried toward the corrals. They had an 
exciting day ahead of them, for they were 
going to ride to the summer pasture over 
across the river. They were supposed to 
see that all the cattle were there and 
clean out the springs and water troughs 
if they needed it. 

Snatching up their bridles, they went 
into the big corral where the horses stood 
around the water tank. Up above, the 
windmill thumped and clanked in ‘the 
early morning wind. 

‘Don’t be all day saddling up,” John- 
nie hissed to his sister. “I’m not going to 
wait for you if you’re not ready when I 
am!” 

“You tend to your business and I'll 
tend to mine, smarty!” Jo answered as 
she searched out old Eagle, her special 
horse. It didn’t take her long, even 
though Eagle stood hidden in the middle 
of the bunch. 

It was a fine morning to be riding on 
an important errand. The horses ambled 
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along taking their time, and dropping 
their heads now and again to clear their 
nostrils or to snatch a mouthful of grass. 
An eagle circled slowly high over head, 
and far off the queer shapes of the Rat- 
tlesnake Buttes looked blue and shim- 
mery and mysterious. 

It was well past the middle of the 
morning when Jo and Johnnie came to 
the gate of the big mile-square pasture. 
They rode through and on down to the 
draw where the spring was. 

Sometimes the pipe clogged, or water 
from the rains broke down the banks of 
the catch basin so the water ran out and 
was lost in the muddy sinks. But today 
the spring was clean except for a few 
handfuls of soggy leaves and grass. When 
they'd cleaned those out, the twins rode 
through all the draws and gulleys in the 
pasture to see that aH the cattle were 
there. 
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On a little flat, Johnnie saw Blaze, the 
steer that belonged to them, and stopped 
to admire him. The twins had raised 
him from a leggy calf, keeping him 
around the yard and feeding him from a 
bucket. Now he was a big shiny beef 
steer, and when he was shipped with the 
others this fall, the twins would receive 
the money. 

‘Looks to me like maybe he has screw- 
worms in his back,” Johnnie said, sud- 
denly. “I think maybe I'd better rope 
him and see.” 

“You'll just get in trouble if you do,” 
Jo told him. “You know we aren't sup- 
posed to rope anything when we are 
away from the ranch.” 

“This isn’t the same thing,” Johnnie 
argued. “We aren’t supposed to rope 
anything just for fun or for practice. But 
I’m not going to do that. I'll just catch 
him to see if he has screwworms or not.” 

“Even if he has,” Jo told him, “you 
haven't anything to doctor him with.” 

“Well, no,” Johnnie admitted, “but 
at least we'll know whether anybody 
should come out and doctor him. Be- 
sides, if he has worms and we didn’t find 
it out, he might not be in shape to ship 
this fall. And you want your share of that 
money, don’t ‘you?”’ 

Jo was still not entirely convinced. 
On the other hand, she thought about 
the fringed leather jacket she’d picked 
out in the mail-order catalogue, and the 
new bridle she wanted for old Eagle. 
“Well, if you think you won’t get into 
any trouble,” she agreed uncertainly. 

“IT won't get into any trouble,” John- 
nie boasted. 

He shook out the old rope he’d al- 
ready taken out of his slicker and busily 
tied one end to the saddle horn. 

Getting as close as possible, Johnnie 
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swung the loop three times around his 
head and let it go. He and the steer were 
both surprised when the loop cleared 
the stubby horns and settled snugly 
around his neck. 

Before Johnnie could get the slack 
out of the rope or get the horse moving, 
the steer bellowed, kinked his tail, and 
ran. He hesitated only a second when he 
hit the end of the rope, while Johnnie 
kicked Pedro’s sides frantically. Then 
the old cinch parted and Johnnie and the 
saddle left the horse’s back together. 
They struck the ground twenty feet 
away. Johnnie picked himself out of a 
bunch of sagebrush and watched his sad- 
dle bounce away over the hill behind 
the steer. 





‘Johnnie! Are you hurt?” Jo cried. 

“No!” Johnnie answered shortly. He 
picked up his hat and limped to where 
Pedro was grazing. Not only were his 
rope and saddle gone, but now he had 
the problem of getting onto his horse. 
Without the saddle, there was no way 
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for him to get up. Finally, he solved that 
problem by having Jo get off Eagle. 
Then, by getting into her saddle while 
she led Pedro close alongside, he was 
able to scramble over onto Pedro’s back. 

“Well, I told you you’d get in trouble 
with that rope,” Jo told him. “Now how 
are you going to get it off and get your 
saddle back?” 

‘“‘Maybe we can get him into a fence 
corner and catch him,” Johnnie said. 

Getting the steer into a fence corner 
didn’t take too much trouble, but catch- 
ing him was another matter. As soon as 
Johnnie slipped to the ground, Blaze 
would drop his head and bolt past them. 
Once Johnnie managed to get hold of 
the trailing rope, but after being jerked 
from his feet and dragged a little dis- 
tance he had to give up. 

Johnnie tried to keep his lip from 
trembling as he watched his saddle out 
of sight again. Being dragged around 
like that wasn’t doing it any good. If he 
couldn’t figure some way to get the rope 


off, he’d have to have somebody from 
the ranch come and do it for him. And 
he knew he’d never hear the last of that. 

“T think I know of a way we can catch 
him,” Jo said, interrupting his worry- 
ing. 

“T’ve tried everything I know,” John- 
nie answered. “But that saddle drag- 
ging behind him has set him wild.” 

“I know,” Jo agreed. “But I just hap- 
pened to think that maybe if we drove 
him into one of those thickets down in 
the draw, he’d get the rope tangled. 
Then he couldn’t get away.” 

“That might work,” Johnnie agreed. 
He was willing to try anything that 
would get his rope and saddle back with- 
out having to go to the ranch for help. 

As Jo said, it was a simple matter to 
drive the steer into one of the thickets of 
plum and boxelder. Then, by riding 
around the outside edge, they turned 
him this way and that until at last the 
saddle was wedged tight between two 
trees. And in his struggling to get it 





Johnnie and the saddle left the horse’s back together. 











loose, Blaze soon had the rope securely 
wrapped around several others so that 
there was no chance of his getting loose. 

As the steer bellowed and fought the 
rope, Johnnie slipped to the ground and 
the first thing he did was untie the rope 
from the saddle horn. Then with the 
saddle safe, he began to wonder how he 
was going to get the rope. The way the 
steer fought and crashed around in the 
bushes discouraged any thought of go- 
ing close enough to loosen the noose. 

After a time the steer quieted some- 
what. But every time the twins tried to 
move closer, he rolled his eyes and started 
fighting the rope again. 

‘Maybe you could get up to the last 
place the rope is caught and cut it off,” 
Jo suggested. “Without the long end 
dragging, the loop would soon come off 
his neck.”’ 

Much as he hated the idea of cutting 
his treasured rope, Johnnie could think 
of no better idea. But even after turning 
all his pockets wrong side out, he 
couldn’t find his knife. 

So for a while longer the twins squat- 
ted there. The steer eyed them suspi- 
ciously, now and then shaking his head 
and stamping at flies. 

“Our lunch!” Jo yelped, suddenly. 
“Remember how Blaze liked bread 
when he was little?” 

“Yes!”’ Johnnie agreed. “And we used 
to feed him bacon rinds, too. Maybe he’ll 
behave if we give him a sandwich!” 

So after unwrapping their lunch, they 
started moving slowly up the rope, talk- 
ing softly to Blaze all the time. At first, 
as soon as they moved, he started pulling 
back on the rope. Each time they stopped 
and talked to him until he stood quiet 
again. At last Johnnie was close enough 
to hold a sandwich within a foot of the 
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steer’s nose. Johnnie stood very still. 

For a while Blaze watched warily, but 
when the boy came no closer he started 
snifing at the food. And at last, after 
blowing his damp warm breath over 
Johnnie’s hand, he reached out his long 
pointed tongue and wrapped it around 
the sandwich, scooping the whole thing 
into his mouth. While he chewed on it, 
the twins talked to him but didn’t try 
to move closer. When he’d swallowed 
both the meat and the bread, the steer 
snuffed the ground for any bits that 
might have dropped, then looked to the 
children again. He took the second sand- 
wich with less hesitation but when John- 
nie tried to scratch him he rolled his eyes 
and pulled back. 

One after another, he ate all the sand- 
wiches from both lunches, and it wasn’t 
until he was eating the last piece of cake 
that he let Jo start scratching his jaw 
and back of his ears. 

He paid no attention while they 
loosened the noose from around his neck 
and flipped it off over his head. He fol- 
lowed them out of the brush and stood 
close by, watching curiously as the twins 
together managed to lift and shove the 
saddle back onto Pedro’s back. After fix- 
ing the cinch the best he could, Johnnie 
wrapped the rope back up in his slicker 
and tied it back of his saddle. 

‘“T think I'll leave that rope home after 
this,” he said. “It’s too good a rope for 
every day.” 

For once Jo didn’t say anything about 
having told him he’d get in trouble. 
They'd started home, and were almost 
to the river before she spoke. 

“Did Blaze have screwworms?” she 
asked. 

“I don’t know,” Johnnie answered 
gruffly. “I forgot to look.” 
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y : HERE was once a Small Man who had nothing whatso- 

aa ever to do. He became tired of doing nothing and chose a 


hobby to occupy his spare time. The hobby he chose, after 
much thinking, was Bird Watching... 
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WATCHING Birds would be healthful outdoor 
sport and educational as well. Besides, he still 


had his grandfather’s telescope and it still worked . . . 





HE bought a large book 
and started to watch . 


his first Bird... ‘7 4 Wil i. 
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O easy, in fact, that he travelled 


to far-off countries and watched all sorts of 














Birds... 
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At. watched owls, 


flamingos, eagles, tou- 
cans and even a stuffed 













and he wrote their 
names down on a long 
SS. sheet of paper... 


LL went well with the Small Man 
= D and he became quite famous for his 
knowledge of Birds. He enjoyed his 
hobby and even gave little lectures on 
C 7 Watching Birds... 


(®) NE day, however, he no- 


ticed a rather large Bird watch- 
ing HIM!! 























ND soon, more and more 
Birds became interested in watching the Small Man, until he felt 
queer. Alas ... when they watched... 
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little privacy. ... 











)2 IGHT there and then he gave 
up his hobby of Bird Watching.... 
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ODAY the Small Man is living in a 
large deep cave and doesn’t even glance at 
the bats. His Hobby now is being polite .. . 
since he found out that other folks don’t 
enjoy being watched too closely! 
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Happy New Year to all our old friends! 
And a special welcome to our new readers 
who received subscriptions to STORY 
PARADE in their Christmas stockings. 

Each month we publish as many origi- 
nal poems, drawings, and stories as pos- 
sible in THE PENGLET Press. Send what- 
ever you like to do best to: Box 350, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. If your con- 
tribution is printed, you'll receive a 
handsome certificate in color, like the one 
on the next page. Be sure to put your 
name, address, and age on every contri- 
bution. 

Peterkin, Publisher 
Petunia, Editor 


COFFEE, CREAM AND SUGAR 

By Virginia Lindenmayer, Age 11 

Coffee, Cream and Sugar! It sounds 
like something you drink for breakfast, 
doesn’t it? Well, it’s not. It’s three of the 
rolyest, polyest kittens I ever saw. They 
eat about six or seven times a day. Coffee, 
the first one, will drink coffee. Cream, of 
course, will drink cream, and Sugar will 
eat my oatmeal and brown sugar cookies 
when I put bacon grease on them. 

They sleep in a cage at night and I 
let them loose in the morning. 

They eat bread and milk and will scare 
our five-year-old dog away from his meal. 
So far, all I hear at breakfast time is 
“Coffee, Cream and Sugar,” 
away. 
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NIGHT 
By Jean Nichols, Age 12 
It is night and all is still. 
The sky is a velvet carpet 
With many diamonds on it 
That twinkle at me 
As I lay looking at them. 
They are saying, 
Goodnight. 


SWINGING 
By Eleanor Brown, Age 7 

Swing, swing 
Over the deep blue sky 
And into the sky. 
Going over the fluffy trees. 
When I look down to the ground, 
Everything looks so small— 
Like tiny little ants. 
When I swing and close my eyes, 
It seems like I’m in a magic helicopter. 
It is so wonderful to swing up high. 


NORTHLAND HUNTERS 
By Jane Lewis, Age 10 
Northland hunters brave and strong, 
Catching fish and animals all day long. 


Think of the cold snow houses they build, 
Think of the many whales they’ve killed. 


It gives me the shivers to think of them, 
Cold and often hungry men, 

Always catching seals and fish, 

And using a bone for a dish. 
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HOBBIES SNOW 


By Edward Jazdzewski, Age 11 By Lorie Birnie, Age 12 
If you liked hobbies as I do, they When the northwind, 
would take up most of your time. For Starts to blow, 
instance, take stamp collecting or model ‘Then comes the soft 
airplane building. Stamp collecting is an White drifting snow, 
interesting hobby and sometimes you It covers the whole world wide, 
can make money out of it. Who knows? And makes a beautiful countryside. 


You might find a rare stamp or two. 








Or take model airplane building. I 
never went for it very much until re- ANSWERS TO RIDDLES 
cently when I bought a small model air- A mint. 
plane kit. I never thought I could build A key. 
one. I stayed with it (I don’t know how 1. They are easily put out and often 
long) and finally finished it. My motto flare up. 2. He makes a little hare 
is “If you try hard enough at anything, ss long way. 3. An icicle. 4. Car- 
you'll get it done!’’ These are only two nation. 5. Because he belongs to a 
hobbies. There are hundreds of them. pack. 6. Stair, stare. 
Try one sometime! 





















on land and in the seas, that 
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Honorary Life Membership 
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LIFTING THE BOTTLE 

Do you know how to lift a bottle with 
a straw? This is a good trick to try on 
your friends because it sounds difficult 
but it is really very simple. Take an 
ordinary drinking straw and bend it 
about two inches from the end. Then 
push the double section, bent-point first, 
into the neck of the bottle. When it is 
in far enough, the short section will 
spring’ out and act like a hook so that 
the bottle can be lifted by the long end. 
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FILL IN THE BLANKS 
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Boy’s name 1. Incline 

Exhausted 2. Yawns 

Dance about 3. Quickness 

Kind of cloth 4. Part of a flower 

Small candle 5. Musical drama 

A weapon 6. Writing material 

Fruits 7. Figure or form 
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SPORTS AND GAMES REBUS 

Ten different sports and games are 
pictured in the rebus below. See how 
many you can name by figuring out the 
words each picture suggests. 
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Adventure Here and There 


Book REVIEWS BY BARBARA NOLEN 


HE TEN-YEAR-OLD in my house is 
most excited about the Wilder se- 
ries, all dressed up in larger type and 
handsome pictures by Garth Williams. 
How Almanzo earned his first colt, or 
how Laura helped catch horse-thieves 
and payroll burglars, are only a few of 
the adventures you will share with the 
Ingalls family. ‘Those were never-to-be- 
forgotten days on Plum Creek and along 
the shores of Silver Lake. This series is 
excellent for reading aloud when you 
want something the whole family will 
enjoy. It does not even matter where you 
start. 

The “Little House’ Books by Laura 

I. Wilder. Harpers. $2.75 each. 

“Rocky” Walsh earned his nickname 
by falling out a second-story window 
when he was a baby. “Must have a head 
like a rock,” the nurse said. Rocky’s name 
suited him, as he bounced his way 
through school activities, whether it was 
basketball or the school newspaper. 

Rocky’s Road by Jerrold Beim. Har- 

court. $2.75. 

School days in Arabia spelled adven- 
ture for Peggy and Robbie Jackson, when 
the oil business took their father halfway 
around the world. It was a surprising 
year, in a country where little girls could 
not bring their dolls with them. But the 
Jacksons could, and did, have a pet ga- 
zelle. 

No School on Friday by Clarice 

Pont. McKay. $2.75. 

Girls who take life seriously will find 
adventure in two new regional stories by 
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favorite authors. In Lois Lenski’s new 
book, Lula Bell leaves her grandma on 
Hibiscus Street to go to school “up 
north.” Jean Bothwell writes about big 
doings on the Dodge farm in Nebraska, 
after a rude city visitor and a mysterious 
sailor stir things up. 

Mama Hattie’s Girl by Lois Lenski. 

Lippincott. $3. 

The Wishing Apple Tree by Jean 

Bothwell. Harcourt. $2.95. 

Adventure can be anywhere, even for 
small boys like Jasper, Beanie, Peter 
Pocket, and Andy Marshak. Up in the 
mountains, down by the seashore, or in 
the coal mines, adventure comes as a 
big surprise to each of these lively boys. 
Their stories are easy-to-read. 

Jasper by Eleanor Lattimore. Mor- 

row. $2. 

Beanie by Ruth and Latrobe Car- 

roll. Oxford. $2.50. 

Peter Pocket and His Pickle Pup by 

May Justus. Holt. $2.50. 

Trapped in the Old Mine by Alvena 

Seckar. Messner. $1.60. 

If you’re a real mystery fan, here are 
a handful of thrillers. 

Mystery of the Hidden Book by 

Helen Fuller Orton. Lippincott. $2. 

Arizona Hideout by Frances Mc- 

Guire. Dutton. $2.50. 

Desert Stallion by Hobart Donavan. 

Knopf. $2.50. 

Young Visitor to Mars by Richard 

Elam, Jr. Lantern Press. $2.50. 

Mystery of the Old House by MayN. 

Wallace. Abelard. $2.50. 
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“Disney's 
COMICS 
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SUBSCRIBE now! e and receive FREE this beautifully litho- 


graphed 36 page book in full color. Size 434” x 614”. 





Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories is the only magazine of authentic Disney |_—— 
characters. It contains clean, wholesome humor, the best in art work, color- S 
ing and readability. Approved by parents and teachers everywhere. Suitable 
for everyone, from ages 3 to 90. 








Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. pDEPT.sP 1 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

















Enclosed please find $ _.___ for which please send a _____ year 
subscription to WALT DISNEY’S COMICS AND STORIES and the Free 


Donald Duck Book to: 





PLEASE PRINT 
Name 





Street and Number 





City or Town Mailing Dist. No. State 











Donor’s Name 





Street and Number 














City or Town Mailing Dist. No. State ae 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
5 years—$4.00 3 years—$2.50 2 years—$1.75 1 year—$1.00 





Canadian Subscriptions $1.20 per year 


SNOWBOUND? 


You enjoy curling up by the fire 
with a copy of STORY PARADE. 
How about your friends? Why not 
order subscriptions for them so that 
they too can receive 10 issues chock- 
full of reading surprises to take them 
through the rest of the year. Use the 


handy coupon below for ordering. 
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-» $7.50 for 3 years 
$5.50 for 2 years 


$3.00 for 1 year 


All your old Disney friends and some new ones you will enjoy as much 


are here within the pages of one great big beautiful brand-new book 


Halt Vines TRE AS U FY A Giant Golden Book 
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